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of like or dislike for several authors such as Dickens, Poe, Scott,
Conrad, and Stevenson. Later he chose several passages, all from
Stevenson's writings, which he attributed to different authors.
When asked to rate the passages for literary merit, the subjects
judged them, in general, according to their attitudes toward the
supposed authors. Thus our standards of value are shown to
influence, unconsciously, behavior that we consider quite ra-
tional.
If we dislike certain prominent persons we tend to disapprove
statements attributed to them, Paul R. Farnsworth, of Stanford
University, and a student discovered. If we like them, wre ap-
prove. College students studied by Farnsworth liked Mark Twain,
Will Rogers, and Thomas A. Edison, hence tended to agree with
their views. When the same views were assigned to Aimee Semple
McPherson or William Randolph Hearst, greater disapproval of
the views was registered.
Imitation
In a popular sense "imitation55 means anything from following
the leader to copying a design,' In their comprehensive Experi-
mental Social Psychology, GARDNER and Lois MURPHY and
THEODORE NEWCOMB distinguish three kinds of imitation. First,
the conditioned response type, where one response acts as the
stimulus to a similar response. An example is the child, stimulated
by the sound of his own voice, who repeats the same word over
and over. Another example is furnished by feebleminded persons
who mechanically repeat heard words and syllables. jSecond is
trial-and-error imitation. After much random activity an ani-
mal learns to do what other animals have done. (Animals seldom
imitate an act. without first learning it through trial and error.)
Third is the deliberate intentional imitation of humans.
Social psychologists now question earlier views, like Tarde's,
which explained most social behavior by the operation of a proc-
ess, or force, called imitation. Behavior similarities may occur for